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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 


Continued from page 788. 


Thus was I, as in a moment, plunged into deep 
distress, my way hedged in with walls as on 
every side ; and though my beloved friends, on 
becoming acquainted with my situation, kindly 
sought to administer comfort, I had none, save 


in the hope, that if I died, it would be humbly | 


lying at the feet of Jesus, whom I loved. 

believed in the calming influence of his almighty 
power, and his omnipotent vuice once proclaimed, 
“ Peace-be still,”’ to the stormy billows, for the 


telief of his poor disciples, so now | felt him | 


spread a degree of holy calmness and resignation 


over my afilicted mind, and 1 was enabled to| 
cast my care upon him, under an humbling | 
belief, that he will not leave nor forsake those | 
I began to think it | 


who put their trust in him. 
would be better for me to leave London imme- 


diately, as many Friends would probably be call- | 
ing to see me, and I did not feel in a state of 


mind to bear much company. I accordingly 
Went out to Plashet, where [ found my dear 


friend, Elizabeth Fry, a true sympathizer and a| 
Stephen Grellet being detained | 
with me, so as to be late at meeting, informed | 


friend indeed. 


Friends of the sorrowful tidings I had received, | 
which had a very great effect upon the meeting, | 


and it was concluded to make a minute express- 
Ive of the feelings produced, and of its sympa- 
thy with me,and desires for my support; it 
being as follows, viz : 
** Yearly Meeting of London, the 
30th of Fifth month, 1812. 

Stephen Grellet of New York, informed this 
meeting, that our dear friend Henry Hull, now 
mM a religious visit to this country, and who was 
Peceptably with us during the former sittings of 
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this meeting, has this morning received an ac- 
count of the decease of his beloved wife and one 
of his sons, of a contagious disease, in the be- 
ginning of last month. This meeting feels near 
sympathy with him in this heavy affliction, and de- 
sires that he may continue to be supported under 
it, by the presence of Him who was, and is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, even our holy 
Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The clerk, incompany with our Friend Stephen 
Grellet, who is also on a religious visit to this 
land, is requested to give to Henry Hull a copy 
of this minute.”? 

A Friend, who knew nothing of what had 
transpired, going into the meeting while the 
clerk was making the minute, said he was much 
struck, as he took his seat, with the awful si- 
lence which prevailed, as well as with the ten- 
derness of spirit which Friends in all parts of 
the house seemed to be under, and was at a loss 
| to know the cause, until the clerk read the min- 
ute. 

Many dear Friends came to see me, whose 
company was cheering; but my more constant 
companions in this season of affliction, were my 
dear friends Elizabeth Fry, and her sister P. 
| Gurney, who loving the Truth, and having been 
made willing to part with much to purchase it, 
had been prepared to mourn with those who 
mourn, and to soothe the sorrows of the afflicted. 
The kindness of the whole family to me is re- 
membered with thankfulness ta the Author of 
all good: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
| the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me :”’ here, truly, is encouragement to visit the 
sick and afflicted, and to administer to their 
needs. * 

The first meeting I attended after these 
| mournful tidings reached me, was at Plaistow, 
| which was a solemn time ; and, however, my af- 
flictions seemed to be above the afflictions of 
others, yet | was brought into near sympathy 
with some present, who were under similartrials, 
an awful solemn prayer was made to the God of 
all comfort, who was graciously pleased to help 
our infirmities, and enable us to cast our care 
upon him, in the humble confidence, that he 
will never leave nor forsake those who trust in 
him—blessed and forever adored be his holy 
name. 

About five days after, other letters from my 
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family arrived, informing me that the disorder 
had subsided, which was a great satis sfaction, | 
though my parental feelings were quickened on 
account of my dear children bereaved of the | 
care of their tender mother. O thou who 
gardest the sparrows, keep us, I pray thee, from 
murmuring, and enable us to meet the trials 
which yet remain, with becoming patience, that | 
we may know all things to work together for 
our good. 


These letters were written about twenty days | 


after the othe Ts, and I considered it a favor that 
they came to hand so early after the receipt of | 
the first, as they relieved me from an afflicting | 
anxiety, which sometimes beset my mind re- 


specting my remaining children, lest these also | 


should be added to the list of the departed. O 
poor Stanford, may thy inhabitants learn right- 
eousness by the dis spensation ! My mind was 
now left at ‘liberty to dwell more singly on the 
remembrance of the dear deceased partner of 
my life, and the period and circumstances of our 
union, and I drew up an address to the youth in 
England and Ireland, giving a little account of 
our setting out in life, bei ‘ing desirous of encou- 
raging them to trust in the power of that God 
whom we had endeavored to serve. It was sub- 
mitted to the morning meeting, and approved 
and directed to be printed, with the addition of 
extracts from some letters, giving an account of 
the last hours of my beloved. 


The following testimony respecting his wife 
will doubtless be acceptable to the reader : 


The Testimony of Stanford Monthly Meeting, 
Concerning Saran Hutt. 


She was the daughter of Edward and Phebe 
Hallock, of Marlborough, Ulster county, in the 
State of New York, who instructed her in the 
principles of the C iristion religion as held by 
the Society of Friends ; which, together with 
the example of Friends who put up at her 
father’s house, was blessed to her, tending to 
turn her mind, in early life, to the internal mon- 
itor, by whose reproofs for lightness of conduct, 
she was favored to see that it was well with the 
righteous, and to dread the displeasure*of the 
Almighty. 

In this state of mind, she frequently sought 
places of retirement to pour forth her tears, and 
pray to the Lord that she might be favored to | 
witness his help to walk in a way that would be | 
acceptable to him. 


In some of these seasons, when favored with 
a sense of the heavenly Father's love, her tears | 
were tears of joy; and she willingly entered | 
into covenant, that if the Lord would be with | 
her and keep her from evil, she would serve him | 
all the days of her life : her mind was also at- | 
tended with a belief, that if she was faithful, she 
would have to testify to others of the goodness 


re- | 


,and mercy of the Lord, and to invite hi 
come and partake thereof. 

| It was a pleasant duty to her to attend rj 
gious meetings, often riding a considerable dis 
tance on horseback to those for church disc. 
|pline; none being held near her father’s pla 
of residence, whilst she lived with him. 

In the year 1785, she was married to ou 
| friend, Henry Hull, of Stanford, in Dutches 
county, and settled within the limits of this mec. 
ing, then a branch of Creek Monthly Meeting 
She was soon noticed by Friends, for her « 


| gence in attending meetings, and for her exen. 
lary and pious conduct in other res 

| 

imee of a pleasant, cheerful dis uilties n, 


a dis. 
posed to be use ful to her fellow creatures, sec! 
ing occasions, therefor, without ostentation. H 
sympathetic mind often led her to the habit 
tions of the afflicted, where she was frequent 
engaged in acts of kindness, and in imparting 
salutary counsel, which rendered her visits plee 
sant, and particularly useful to some who wer 
under discouragement from other causes besid 
bodily affliction. 

She was frequently left alone with the 
his family, when her husband was eal 
travelling in the ministry, to which service 
cheerfully gave him up. 

About the thirty-first year of her age, ¢ 
came forth herself in that important work, w 
much diffidence. Her appearances in the min- 
istry for several years were not frequent but 
being careful to wait for the renewed evider 
of Truth, her offerings were very etd 
and by being faithful in the little, ni grew i 
her gift, and became a well qualifie 1 instrument 
for the Lord’s work. She frequently performed 
religious visits to the families of Friends, in this 
and the neighboring Monthly Meetings ; and 
also travelled within the limits of Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and this Yearly Meeting. The 
last of these visits was in the year 1810, wher 
parting with her husband in the city of Net 
York, as he was about embarking on a religious 
visit to Great Britain and ireland, she recon: 
mended him with her own soul to the care aud 
protection of Israel’s Shepherd, and then re 
turned home ; and after a few days, she left her 
children in much tenderness of spirit, and s 
}out for the Yearly Meeting on Rhode [sland 

| which she attended, and went from thence as fit 
}as Nantucket ; and ‘taking meetings in the way, 
returned home. After her return from this 
journey, she was several times heard to say, ths! 
she believed it would be her last visit to Friends 
ji n New England, which proved to be the case: 
hn however, performed several short journeys, 
| which kept her from home a few days at a time, 
| returning joyfully to her family, who were deart 
| her, and to whom she was an example of kind- 
ness and charity. 

In the spring of the year 1812, a solemn dis 
pensation of sickness, which proved mortal 
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many, spread a general alarm amongst the 
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many. 
On the 1 
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to console the 
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setting in, she was 





soon confined to her 






to advance the cause of religion 
ness. 





around her, 


her comfort that was necessary to be 
that she was resigned 
the disorder. To a 
said, “I now know that I 








have not 





tial truth.’’ 





At another time, when her mind 
seemed filled with heavenly love, speaking of the 
happy state of the righteous, she said, 
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shown me that he has prepared a seat for me.”’ 
At another time, calling a young 





man to her, 






































she remarked, “This is a time to prove reli- 
gion, and I now find that the religion I have 
. lived in, will do to depend upon: leave all mys- 
7 terious reasonings and doubtings, seek the God 
of thy father and of thy mother, and he will | 
oa be found of thee: be faithful to a little light, 
\:. fe aad it will be increased.” Having, she said, 
nah done her day’s work while in health, she was 
aide ready when it was the Divine will to receive the 
Th reward thereof. A few minutes befure her de- 
oles parture, with great diffic vulty of utterance, she 
New said, “T want to go to bed ; as says the prophet 
a of the righteous, they shall enter into peace 
8 they shall rest in their beds:” and then ina 
a ; peaceful state of mind, departed this life, on the 
n ® 4th of Fourth month, 1812, aged about forty- 
fe het eight years, leaving the consoling evidence, that 
dw she had gone to the abodes of rest and peace. 
‘sland (To be continued.) 
as fa 
e Ways COAL AGAINST SINEWS. 
m ths Prof, Henry, President of the Mechanics’ In- 
= stitute, at Washington, says:—It has been 
jag at proved that, on an average, four ounces of coal | 
© cS" BE are sufficient to draw on a “rig yy one ton a 
une)" mile. It has also been found, by experiment, 
a ae that a man working on a tread-mill continu: lly 
ae eight hours, will elevate one and one-half millions 


of pounds one foot high. New Cornish Engines 
Will perform the same work by the expenditure 
of a pound and a half of coal. It follows from 
these data that about five tons of coal would 
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in- | 
habitants of this and some adjacent places; in 
the progress of which, she appeared to be raised 
above the fear of danger, visiting the sick, and 
attending meetings and burials; and was much 
fayored in the exercise of her gift in the minis- | 
try; the stream of Gospel love which flowed 
of 


9th of Third month, after returning | 
from the funeral of a Friend, she complained of 
severe pain in the head, and the prevailing fever 
bed ; 
where she evinced the fortitude of a Christian, 
and could ] 0k back and reflect on her endeavors 
, with thankful- 
Her mind appeared to be filled with love 
to all mankind, and particularly to her friends 
saying, she believe .d all was done for 
" done, and 
to wait the termination of 
Friend who came in, she 


followed 
cunningly devised fables, but living and substan- 


raised above all doubting, my good Master has | 


,| that they may not suffer loss through want of 


}and whilst diligent in private admonition 
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evelve : as much power during its combustion as 
would be equal to the continued labor of an able 
bodied man for 20 years, at the rate of 8 hours 
per day; or in other words, to the average power 
of a man during the active period of his life.” 


Account of Mary Srerry, of Croydon, a Min- 
ister, who died 28th of Second month, 1353, 
aged 70 years. 


Few perhaps of her conte mporarie $s more in- 
structively exemplified the Christian character in 
the daily walks of life than this beloved friend, 
or gave more place i in the heart tothe expansive 
influence of Christian love towards her fellow 

| creatures of every class. 

She early evinced much maturity of character, 
and being the eldest in her father’s family, im- 
portant duties soon devolved upon her in the do- 
mestic circle. It would be instructive were we 

able to trace her course from childhood; but 
little is left descriptive of this period, whilst there 
is full evidence that, in early life she yielded her 
heart to the tendering visitations of the love of 
(rod, and proved in her own happy experience, 
the truth of the declaration of our ae Lord 
that his yoke is easy and his burden ligt 

Soon after attaining her twentieth call she 
entered upon the charge of a large establishment, 
in which several of the assistants were inmates 
of the house. She filled this arduous post for 
some years, and deeply felt the responsibility 
connected with it, and great was her concern 
that she might discharge the duties thereof as 
in the Divine sight. On one occasion, at this 
| time, she remarks in some memoranda—“ Deep- 
ly humbled under a,consciousness of my own 
weakness, and the qualifications requisite to dis- 
charge the important trust committed to my care, 
being placed at the head of so large a family ; 
| and to-day have had to enter deeply into exercise 
|on account of some of them, earnestly-coveting 


care on my part.” 

She became at an early period, from a convic- 
| tion of their accurdance with the doctrines and 
precepts of the New Testament, warmly attached 
| to the Christian principles and testimonies of our 
religious Society; but, whilst this was manifest 
in her consistent course through life, gospel love 
enlarged her heart, in no small measure, towards 
all of every name. Exemplarily diligent in the 
attendance of all our religious meetings, she was 
eminently qualified for usefulness in the admin- 
istration of the discipline of the church, and 
weighty and instructive was the counsel she not 
seldom imparted in meetings for this purpose. 
She was concerned that the discipline should be 
conducted in the spirit of that charity which 
“thinketh no evil’”’ but ‘ hopeth all things ;” 


, She 





was careful to do all in the spirit of the apostolic 
injunction—“ If a man be overtakenin a fault, ye 
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which are spiritual restore such an one, in the 
spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

This beloved friend was no stranger to the 
conflicts and trials of the Christian warfare, and 
very humble were the views she took of her own 
religious attainments. She rejoiced in ascribing 
all to the free and unmerited mercy of her God 
and Saviour. 

In the domestic and social circle she was 
greatly beloved, and sweetly attractive was the 
influence she exercised ; entering with much in- 
terest into the concerns of those around her. In 
the relative duties of life, she largely 
the exhortation of the apostle—* To do good and 
to communicate forget not ;” and in observing 
the rites of hospitality, in their true sense, con- 
spicuous was her care with regard to those who 
might be likely to obtain less notice than others. 

Frequently was she found at the bedside of 
the sick and afflicted, administering to their se- 
veral wants, and with tender feeling, entering 
into sympathy with such under their varied trials. 


seeking to turn their minds to Him who is able | 
To the poor she was | 
a kind and judicious helper and friend, and, in } 


to supply our every need. 


the vigor of her days, she was largely engaged, 


with others, in the establishment and carrying on | 
| 
shortness of time, and on taking a retrospect of 


of a society in Southwark, which is still main- 
tained with extensive benefit to those in sickness 
and distress, in that populous district. For many 


years, she took a prominent part in conducting | 
a school for poor children, in the parish in which | 


she resided, and, in various ways, she united with 
those of other denominations in the 
of objects of general good. 
consistency as a Friend, on such occasions, was 


so clothed in the meekness of wisdom as to en- | 


dear her to a large circle, and to commend her 
religious profession in the sight of others. Dili- 
gence in the duties of the day was her character- 


istic, and what her hands found to do was done | 


with zeal and discretion. Seeking ever to dwell 
under the influence of the Spirit of truth, she 
was strengthened to show forth the blessed effects 
of pure and undefiled religion. 

Private retirement before the Lord, and wait- 
ing upon Him, appear to have been her daily 
practice, from early life, and she frequently re- 
corded her feelings under the varied cireum- 
stances and trials of the day. From about the 


27th year of her age, she preserved many of 


these memoranda, which portray, in a more strik- 
ing manner than any description will convey, the 
workings of a mind exercised for her own spiritual 
advancement, and for the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures. In some of the earliest of these, she 
thus alludes to her views in committing them to 
paper. 

‘‘ The inducement to write these broken me- 
moirs, is that it obliges me to take a retrospect 
of myself more closely than would otherwise be 


carried out | 





promotion | 
Her undeviating | 
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the case. Sensible, I am, it will avail me litt 
to imprint my many weaknesses in this way, with- 
out a weighty sense thereof being the companior 
of my mind.’ 

Under the date of Seventh month, 1809, sh: 
writes: ‘I feel renewed desires to be more d 
dicated in heart, so as to become an advocate for 
that cause, which, at times, seems dearer to m 
than anything in this world; but my manifold 
infirmities are so great, that, were it not for a 
grain of living faith which is at times in un. 
merited mercy afforded, that I shall yet live t 
praise Him who is the health of my countenance 
and my God, I fear the warfare would not be 
maintained.” 

Eighth month 13th, “I have been sweetly 
favored with the company of Him whom my 
soul loveth, so that my cup has been ready to 
overflow.” 

Ninth month 5th. 


“QO! Thou that knowest 


*| the secrets of all hearts, Thou knowest that [ love 


thee, and at times desire to be one of thy devot- 
ed servants. Strengthen thou my feeble endea- 
vors, and suffer me not to take up a rest short of 
the true rest. Do thou be with mein the heights 
and depths, and enable me to say, ‘ Thy will be 
done.’ ”’ 

Twelfth month 31st. “ My mind has been 
deeply humbled under the consideration of the 


the year so nearly concluded, am desirous of 
acknowl ‘dging that great, very great, 
the loving kindness of my God, ‘who has gracious. 
ly conde scended to be neur in heights and in 
depths, and has, at times, been pleased to lift up 
the light of his glorious countenance, when my 
poor mind has been so much encumbered with 
the things of time as scarcely to admit of any re- 
laxation, but too often ,such a state of lukewarm- 
ness has prevailed, that the language of one 
formerly accords with the feelings of my heart, 
‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.’”’ 

Second month 13th, 1810. “QO, that the ten- 
der counsel imparted this day by may be 
as bread cast upon the waters, to be found after 
many days. How readily do I accede to those 
blessed truths, which, at times, 1 am led to covet 
may be my experience more than the increase of 
corn, wine, or oil; but then, unprofitable conver- 
sation, the love of ease, or rather indifference in 
my own mind (which causes my greatest suffer- 
ing) soon again prevail, and [ remain as one toss- 
ed and not comforted; but humbly crave, at this 
time, that the Lord ‘would make me what he 
would have me to be.” 

Third month 28th. “ Felt pleased with having 
got through with some little matters for the 
school, but was led to consider how very insufi- 
cient everything of this kind will be, unless 
owned and. approved by Him to whom we must 
give an account of every thought and deed. %o 
ready is busy self to take ashare. I covet, that, 
the more I may be drawn into little services of 


has been 
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any y kind, Te more I may be Lentica . wad that , 
thy own works, O Lord, may praise thee, even, 
through one of thy most unworthy servants.’ 

First month 15th, 1811. “ Desirous of com-| 
memorating a me morah le day, when the language 
of sup plication had overflowed as from vessel to 
vessel ; a day when many hearts have been made 
sensible of thy unbounded love, dearest Father, | 
Thou source of all-sustain ing he lp. Blessed privi- | 
lege of drawing near to Thee, through the Spirit | 
of thy Son, enabling some of thy devoted, tried | 
ones to thank thee and take courage.”’ 

18th. “ Mostly taken up in visiting the abodes 
of sickness and distress, whilst I am enjoying 
privileges on every hand. QO for grateful | 
heart !” 

Second month 7th. ‘ Prostrated so as in pri- 

vate to bow my knees, under deep exercise of 
mind, but could only offer a sigh and a tear.’ 

22d. “As I was walking this morning, in a 
part of the town more often frequented by me in| 
my childhood than of late, my mind was grate- 
fully affected in commemorating an early impre s- | 
sion of divine love. It was occasioned by seeing 
a Fuller at work. O my soul, what hast thou | 
known of the day of the Lord’s coming, and his 
purifying operation in the secret of thy heart ? 
Is there not much left that needs not only a 
cleansing power, but fire to consume? Enable 


a 





? 


| should be made. 
| this principle. 





me to trust in thee, most merciful God, and give 
me more and more to see the necessity for the 
mediators ship of thy beloved Son.” 

Third month 5th. “Sat the greater part of 
meeting this morning in a lifeless state, but to- 
wards the latter part a few words were spoken 
that aroused all within me. Oh, what an un- 
speakable favor is true gospel ministry in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power. This 
evening much humbled in reading over the ac- 
knowledgement of past favors and my many fail-| j 
ings. 

Fourth month 9th, 1812. “ Accompanied a 
neighbor into the dwellings of several poor peo- 
ple, to make inquiry whether they possessed the 
Scriptures,—on some of whose account felt near 
sympathy ; there were some who seemed to know 
little of their worth, and others whose « xpre ssions 
filled my heart with gratitude to our universal 
Parent. W hen I visit the abodes of such, how 
it revives the language—‘Who made thee to dif- 
fer from another ? and what hast thou that thou 
hast not received ?’ ”’ 

Eleventh month 14th, 1818. “In the course 
of the last few days, my spirit ba as at times been 
bowed in humble gratitude to the all-bountiful 
Giver of every blessing; and so sweet was the 
feeling upon waking early one morning, that it 
seemed for a few minutes as a forctaste of that 
blissful state, where glory to God and the Lamb 
is the perpetual theme of the redeemed. If pre- 
paratory to fresh baptism, may it not be lost sight 
of.” 


Twelfth month dist, 1819. “ Have been en-' 


| ject than his child alive. 
| be reavement, no compensation for the outrage, 
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abled to dine my temporal accounts for the year, 
under a feeling of conscientious desire to dis- 
charge that duty faithfully ; and on taking a re- 
trospect how the account stands with my Heaven- 
ly Father, am constrained to acknowledge the 
debt is increased by his condescending goodness 
having been often extended in the fresh flowings 
of his love through a dear Redeemer.” 
[To be continued. ] 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INEXPEDIENT. 
Continued from page 776.) 

Capital Punishment not only does not secure 
any of the secondary or collateral objects of penal 
infliction, it renders them impossible. 

It appears to be the obvious dictate of nature 
and reason, that where it is possible, and in as 
far as possible, compensation to the injured 
The Mosaic law recognized 


We have already stated that we regard resti- 
tution or compensation as the next legitimate 
end of civil punishment, after the support of 
legislative authority. And, also, that the whole 
and exclusive duty of political society is to ad- 
minister civi/ justice where, and to what extent, 
it can: but that it is evident, it can only do 


| this in certain cases, and to a limited extent in 


most. Murder, it will be admitted by all; is a 
crime for which adequate compe nsation is mani- 
festly impossible, even supposing death to be 
inflicted in retribution. Nothing can compensate 
surviving relatives for the loss of an object of 
natural affection. Taking the life of the mur- 
derer will not restore that of his victim. In 
case of theft, the thief may render an equivalent, 
and thus restore the object of th 


é very san affec- 
tion 


passion violated by the crime. The 
murderer cuts off the object of affections, which, 
in the nature of things, cannot be satisfied by 
anything else than that which is irreparably de- 
stroyed. If the child of a man be murde red, his 
affection could not be satisfied by any other ob- 
No equivalent for the 


or 


can ever be rendered. 

Capital punishment, however, precludes that 
kind and amount of compensation which the case 
would admit of, if the criminal’s life were pro- 
longed. The perpetual privation of liberty 
might indemnify the law, while his compulsory 


| labor would contribute to the support of the sur- 


viving dependents of his victim, or to defray 
the expenses of government. This would, at 
least, be a real if an insufficient compensation. 
The punishment of death manifestly prevents 
this important, though secondary, end of penal 
administration On this ground, therefore, we 
argue that it must be inexpedie nt. 

t an early stage of our argument we 
down 


laid it 
principle, that the legitimate end and 


as i 


| jurisdiction of civil law extends only to civil ob- 


jects and benefits; and it may appear, that in 
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adopting the objection to capital ‘punishment 
that it precludes the reformation of the criminal, 
we depart from that fundamental principle. 

A little consideration will show, that the dis- 
crepancy is altogether imaginary, and that the 
objection has no force, as applied to our grounds 
of argument. 

The civil ruler, it is true, may have no direct 
regard to anything more than the civil interests 
of the community; but all that is necessary to 
our consistency is, that we be prepared to admit 
that the government cannot sacrifice this object 
for the sake of the criminal’s individual improve- 
ment. Ifa case should occur in which the two 
things were found to be incompatible, the ma- 
gistrate is bound, by the very tenure and purpose 


of moral government in the present probationary 
state of man—the reclamation of the transgres. 
sor. The departments of the Divine govern. 
ment are in perfect harmony, and in maby in- 
stances the one is, in its incidental operation, 
promotive of the proper and immediate objects 
of the other. All we plead for is, that civil 
legislation should, if possible, admit of the ac 
complishment of the objects of moral dise ipline. 
This, however, cannot be said in behalf of the 
punishment of death; it wantonly frustrates 
every such moral purpose. 

The civil and outward reformation of the 
transgressor, the law may directly aim at as a 
subordinate end—his moral amendment it ought 


not unnecessarily to prevent. No inconsistency 


of his office, to give up the latter that the former | is involved in such a line of argument, and this 


may be secured. 
on the abolition of capital punishment, any such 


ease would occur. 
stance of capital punishment. 


the objection supposes. 
which precludes both objects. 


Surely, no one will maintain that our theory | 


of civil jurisdiction disallows the adoption of such 
penalties as are at once retributive and reforma- 
tory, for, while the primary object of civil gov- 
ernment is the support of the law’s authority, it 

may, quite consistently, adopt such punishments 
as will incidentally tend to a good moral result 


To deny this, is not simply to distinguish between | 
the moral and civil jurisdictions, but to set them 
at variance, and, therefore, unphilosophical and 


absurd. While the two species of government 


are to be distinguished in their legislative and | 
executive authority and jurisdiction, it by no! 


means follows, that they may not, incidentally, 
have a mutual bearing upon each other at many 
points. 

Such a view of the subject is contrary to the | 
general harmony of things, as ordained by the 
Creator and Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
throughout the whole system of moral and phys- | 
ical law. 

We would not, of course, after what has been 
advanced in a former part of this discussion, be 
understood to assert, that any parallel exists be- 
tween the Divine and the human jurisdiction. 
We simply point to that incidental concurrence 
in tendency and results, which is observable 
where the systems of physical and moral law 
appear to touch, and even to run in parallel and 
mutual subserviency of operation. On the 
ground of this analogy, however partial, we 
might sustain our argument in favor of such a 
criminal legislation as would harmonize with, in- 
stead of running counter to, the Divine govern- 
ment in general. In other words, we advocate 
such a course of civil legislation as would not, 
violeutly and wantonly, frustrate one of the ends 


We may however doubt, if, lis all we care to maintain. 


But if it be admitted as a| 
possibility, there can be no difficulty in the in- | 
To put an offen- 
der to death, does not indemnify society ; there | 
cannot, therefore, exist any such opposition as | 
This is the only penalty | 


. | bility of human judgment; 


Every one will ac- 
| knowledge himself to be,as a man, under a 
moral if not a civil obligation to effect the per- 
sonal amendment of the delinquent. We say, 
if it be possible, let the punishment, in all cases, 
be such as will admit of it. 

Our theory requires nothing more. That 
would, indeed, be a strange theory, which oo 
| maintain it to be the duty of the State, in its 
penal inflictions, to prevent the criminal’s oa 
reformation. But this is just the principle upon 
which capital punishments proceed. On this 
ground also, then, we pronounce them inexpecient. 


We have argued against the supposition of 


any natural right to inflict death, from the falli- 
we come now to de- 
duce a conclusion on the ground of expediency, 
against capital infliction, from the fact, that 
many fatal misjudgments have actually Leen 
made, where the innocent have suffered instead 
of the guilty. Unhappily, we are not under 
the necessity of resting our argument upon the 
mere possibility of mistake. ‘Too many melan- 
'choly instances are afforded by the history of 
| criminal administration, in which the very same 
parties who pronounced the sentence of execu- 
tion and carried it into effect, have been com- 
| pelled to recant their judgment, and proclaim 
their fatal and irreparable error over the grave 
| of their innocent victim. 
| Where the tribunal is fallible, the doom should 
be revocable. “If an innocent man suffers,” 
remarks Mr. Dymond, “ it is impossible to recall 
the sentence of the law. Not that this consider- 
ation alone is a sufficient argument against it, 
| but it is one argument amongst the many. Ina 
certain sense, indeed, all personal punish ments 
are irrevocable. The man who, by mistaken 
verdict, has been confined twelve months in 
prison, cannot be repossessed of the time. But 
if irrevocable punishments cannot be dispensed 
with, they should not be needlessly common ; 
and especially those should be regarded with 
jealousy which admit of no removal or relaxa- 
tion, in the event of subsequently discov ered in- 
nocence, or subsequent reformation.” 
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In this admission we think Mr. Dy mend con- 
cedes too much to the objection, for the punish- 
ment of death is evidently irrevocable (or, we 
should rather say, irreparable) in a sense which 
cannot apply to any other kind of pénalty. For 
unjust imprisonment a man may be compe onsated, 
and he lives to enjoy the vindication of his char- 
acter. But cut off the life of one falsely con- 
yvicted, and it becomes 
make reparation. 

Natural affection, and the sense of justice re- 
volt at the idea of pecuniary compensation for 
the life of one who may have been put to death 
for a crime of which he was innocent. 


- «Tt is not sufficiently considered,” continues 


Mr. Dymond, “that a jury or a court of justice 


never know that a prisoner is guilty ; a witness 
may know it who saw him commit the act, but 
others cannot know it who depend upon testi- 
mony, for testimony may be mistaken or false. 
All verdicts are founded upon probabilities ; pro- 
babilities which, though they sometimes approach 
to certainty, never attain to it. Surely, it is a 
serious thing for one man to destroy another 
upon g grounds short of absolute certainty of his 
guilt. There is a sort of indecency attached to 
it—an assumption of a degree of authority which 
ought to be exercised only by Him whose know- 
ledge is infallibly true. Tt is unhappily certain 
that some have been put to death for actions 
which they never committed. At one assizes, 
we believe, not less than six persons were hanged, 
of whom it was afterwards discovered that they 
were entirely innocent.” 

Referring to the fact, that so many innocent 
victims had died upon the scaffold, a certain 
writer thus energetically insists upon its due 
consideration:— I urge this point with more 
earnestness, because I have witnessed more than 
one condemnation under false constructions of 
law, or perjured or mistaken testimony ; senten- 
ces which would now have been reversed, if the 
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piety of using this attribute of the Divine power, 
without the infallibility that can alone properly 
direct. And this objection alone, did none of 
the other cogent reasons against capital punish- 
ment exist, would make me hail the decree for 
its abolition as an event so honorable to my 


| country, and so consoling to humanity, as to be 
| cheaply purchased by the labor of a life.””"—Liv- 
for ever impossible to | 


ingstones Report to the Legislature of Louisi- 


anda, 
(To be continued.) 


POWER TO BRUTAL 
FORCE. 
Lessons for Fighting Christians. 

A short time before the late John Williams 
left England for the last time, | enjoyed the 
pleasure of his company during a few hours’ 
ride. He told me that he had such confidence 


}in the power of the Gospel principle of peace, 


that he should have no fear of going alone 
amongst the most savage tribe of men, could he 
be assured that they had not before had inter- 


r | course with white men. 


Notwithstanding the affecting manner of his 


| death, yet from circumstances which have since 


transpired, it may be inferred that his opionion 
was correct. Not only at Erromanga, but at 
many other islands of the Pacific, Englishmen 
and Americans have been guilty of great treach- 
ery, and of unprovoked acts of violence and cru- 
elty. These, of course, have excited a spirit of 
retaliation in the natives, who, when they have 
opportunity, inflict vengeance on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. In this they do no other- 
wise than those called civilized nations. Is it 
not just what the enliyhtened Christian English 
and French have done at Odessa, in the Baltic, 
andelsewhere! And is not all warfare conducted 


}on the same principle, or rather want of princi- 


| P 


le? 


cent; 


The greatest suffering falls on the inno- 
while the most guilty generally not only 


unfortunate sufferers were within the reach of'| escape suffering, but are often the only gainers. 


mercy. 


It is a perfect fallacy to resort to war in order to 


“T have seen, in the gloom and silence of the | punish the aggressor, or to do justice to the in- 


dungeon, the deep concentrated expression of | Jured. 


indignation which contended with grief ; 


A letter lately received by the London 


have | Missionary Society states, that when the ship, 


heard the earnest asseverations of innocence | John Williams, w: as, a short time before, lying 


made in tones which no art could imitate; and ! 


listened with awe to dreadful adjuration poured | missionary, Williams, came on board. 
forth by one of these victims, with an energy | as sked why he killed 
and solemnity that seemed superhum: in, summon- | plied, 
ing his false accuser and his mist: ken judge to |and ‘slain his brother and sister; 


meet him before the throne of God. 
appeal to the high tribunal which never errs, 


and before which he who made it was in a few | 
hours to appear, was calculated to create a belief | remains heathen ; and the chief and people of 


of his innocence ; 
certainty ; 


off Erromanga, the very man who killed the 
On being 
the missionary, he re- 
man had been to the island 
he feared 


*" White 


Such an|this white man would do likewise, and so he 


| killed 


” 


This man is now under Chris- 
A large part of the island still 


him. 
tian instruction. 


that belief was changed into | this district tried to engage the others in a war, 
the perjury of the witness was dis-/soon after they 


became Christians. They as- 


cov ered, and he fled from the infamy that awaited | sembled at the bound: iry where they had been 


him. But it was too late for any other effect 


than to add one more example to the m: ny that | them a challenge. 


preceded it of the danger, and, I may add, im-!: 


to fight in former years, and sent 
One of the Christian chiefs 
and one of the teachers went out and met the 


accustomed 
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warriors, and told them that they were not afraid 
of them, but they were afraid of God, and de- 
sired his word and would not fight. The heathens 
were disarmed by their admonitions and ex- 
hortations, returned quietly to their own homes, 
and there has been no more war there. A beau- 
tiful realization of the text :— When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.” Happy would 
it be for the world, if their European friends, 
who send the Bible to these people, received its 
doctrines in the same simple manner. The pro- 
moters of Missionary and Bible Societies would 
thus be greatly iustrumental in speedily bringing 
about the great object of the Peace Society— 
‘permanent and universal peace.” But in this | 
particular,.the heathens themselves reason and 
act more consistently than the greater portions 
of professing C hristians. A New Zealand chief, 
in conversing with a missionary, expressed his 
disapprobation of the sentiments of the latter 
respecting a future life. “If this be true,” he 
said, ‘‘ what is to become of the warrior? If! 
there be no pas to attack, he will have nothing 
to do.” He saw at once, that the Christian re- 
ligion did not allow of fighting ; and that if he 
renounced heathenism, he must renounce war. 


Herald of Peace. 
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NINTH MONTH 2, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The letter from a slaveholder, and the remarks 
ef the Editor of the Tribune, which appear in the 
present number, may be regarded as expositions 
of the prejudices, as well asthe difficulties at- 
tendant upon the possessors of slaves. 

The author of the letter seems to be combating 
an.evil which is nowhere found but in a misgui- 
ded 


any other force is meant than that of the laws en- 


imagination. If forcible emancipation, 
acted by their own legislatures, it is hardly pro- 
bable thatthe design of resorting to it is enter- 


tained by any sober, reflecting however 
opposed 

upon all hands, that the power to support or abol- 
ish slavery, if bitte d the power to give it a legal 
support exists any 


States respectively. 


person, 


to the system of slavery. It is agreed 


is lodged with the 
The people of the free States 
claim no authority over the slaves or slavery of 
But 
they justly claim the right of deciding that slavery 
shall find no legal support within their jurisdic- 


where, 


the States where the system is maintained. 


tion, except so far as their power is limited by the 
The au- 
to admit or pro- 
hibit slavery within their own jurisdiction is, how- 
by the | 
southern advocates; as appears by the effort to! 


provision of the federal Constitution. 
thority of the respective States 


ever, either denied or reluctantly yielded 
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overrule the decision of Judge Paine of New 
York in relation to the Lemmon slaves. 


It is curious, if not instructive to observe, how 
generally and implicitly the apologists of slavery 
assume, as an unquestionable fact, that the sudden 
emancipation of the slaves would be destructive 
to both mastersand slaves. Yet where the exper- 
iment has been tried, the disastrous results, so 
frequently and confidently predicted, have never 
followed. It may be a question, how far the 
commercial prosperity of the South American 
States or of the British West Indies has been pro 
moted by the sudden liberation of their servile 
population; and neither time nor space will ad- 
mit of its examination here ; but we do certainly 
know that the insurrections and massacres so of- 
ten predicted have not occurred in a solitary in- 
stance. 


Though every one who reflects soberly on the 
subject, must doubtless agree with the writer of 
the letter, that slavery is an evil and radically un- 
just, yet many will unquestionably unite with him 
in opinion that a gradual would be preferable to 
an immediate emancipation of the great mass of 
slaves. The slaveholder informs us that he has 
been looking for years fora practical plan by which 
slavery may be eradicated, and the Editor of the 
Tribune has suggested a process which he con- 
siders a practical one, to which perhaps no legal 
Probably neither 
Editor was aware that before 
the slave trade was abolished by the British par- 
liament, Joshua Steele, a planter holding three 
plantations in Barbadoes, adopted a plan of trans- 
forming his slaves into copy hold tenants,and sub- 
stituting wages for the usual stimulus of the whip 
The consequence was that the poorest, the feeblest, 
and by character the most indolent slaves in his 


impediment could be raised. 
this writer nor the 


gang, cheerfully performed the holing of the land 
for canes, which was usually considered the most 
laborious. part of their work, for less than a fourth 
part of the price usually paid to undertakers, who 
performed that business by the hands of their 
After repeating the experiment with suc- 
cess, he adopted the plan of giving tenements of 


slaves. 


land to his slaves, for which rent was charged, 
and paying wages for their work of every des- 
cription. A regular account was opened with 
each slave, all his work ‘was passed to his credit, 
and such articles of clothing or provisions as were 
furnished were charged at the wholesale prices. 
The whip was banished from the plantation; but 


| offences and delenquencies were punished by sta- 


ted rules, and the punishments appear to have 
consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of forfeitures. 
By this manner of keeping an exact account of the 


services performed by each slave, and of the ar- 
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ticles furnished to each, a large amount of the 
provisions raised on the plantation, which under 
the old plan had vanished, remained on hand. 
“Every year,” says he, “for six years past this 
great plantation hundred 
bushels of corn, and was scantyin all ground* 


has bought several 


provisions, our own provisions always falling | 


short ; this year, (1790,) since the establishment 
of the copy holders, though several less acres 
were planted last year in Guinea corn than usual, 


yet we have been able to sell ‘several hundred | 
bushels at a high price, and still have a great stock | 


on hand.” 
tion, upon the improved ,plan of operations, are 
stated at three times the former amount. 


| 
From the account of the experience of Joshua 


Steele, given by W. Dickson in his Mitigation of 
Slavery, it is manifest that much of the evil 


usually attendant on slavery was remedied without | 


If the laborers did not re- 
ceive the rewards for their services which justice 


actual emancipation. 


demands, they were at least partially remunera- 
ted, and an interest in their work was excited, 
which is unknown under the usual procedure. 
From what I have been able to learn, I appre- 
hend that upon the decease of Joshua Steele, his 


farms and his slaves fell into the hands of men 


who were wedded to the old barbarous system. | 


Professor Dew indeed asserts on the testimony of 
one of his neighbors, evidently opposed to the 
plan, that the negroes were giad to be released 
from the copy hold system. 
Joshua Steele himself appears incompatible with 
that ofthe Professor’s informant with regard to the 


success of the experiment while conducted by | 


himself. 

If slavery must continue to disgrace our boasted 
tepublic, it is greatly to be desired that some plan 
for its mitigation and gradual extinction should 
be brought into operation. The principle adopted 
by Joshua Steele, was evidently judicious as far 
as it went. 
their labor, and rendering their compensation de- 
pendent upon the service performed, habits of 
industry and economy were inculcated. Being 
insome measure taught the duties and responsi- 
bilities of freemen they were so far prepared for 
the enjoyment of freedom. 

If the holders, of slaves in our country would 
adopt a system based on this principle, they 
would no doubt promote their own interest, and 
at the same time pave the way for the peaceful 
extinction of a great and acknowledged evil. 


*rR. sale . . 
By ground provisions he means provisions raised 


on their own ground, not articles subjected to the 
peration of grinding. 


The profits derived from the planta- | 


But the testimony of | 


By giving his slaves an interest in } 
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Drep.—On the 9th of 7th mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Jonathan Doan, Morgan Co., 
Ind., after a short illness, Racuen Doan, an es- 
teemed member of West Union Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 84th year of her age. 

Through the course of her life she ‘was closely 
attached to the doctrines and testimonies oi our 
| religious Society. 


| She bore her sufferings with Christian patience 
| and resignation ; expressing her belief tat there 
| was nothing in her way, and quietly breathing 
| her last without a sigh or struggle, leaving to her 
survivors the comfortable assurance that her end 
was peace. 


— _, At his residence in Tuckerton, Burlington 
|Co.,New Jersey, on 2d day the 14th of the 8th 
| month, Trmotny Puaro, in the sixty-second year 
| of his age. 

He was fully impressed, during his severe and 
protracted illness, with the nothingness of the 
jriches of this world, and often expressed this 
| conviction to his children, warning them, “ that 
there was little worth living for in this world, and 
that they should commence early to lay up their 
treasures in Heaven.” When requested by his 
|family to have additional medical advice, he 

said, “‘do as youthink best, my children, but I 
feel that there is but one Physician that can do 
me any good. The Physician of souls.” 
} He was a member of Little Egg Harbor Month- 
}ly Meeting, and his residence being convenient 
/ to the meeting house, he took great pleasure in 
| having all travelling ministers and Friends to put 
| up there, and spared no pains to make them com- 
fortable during their sojourn ; and although active- 
ly engaged in a multifarious business till within 
|two or three years past, he was always ready to 
| devote a portion of his time to meeting business, 
and to those things which he believed would con- 
duce to the interest or advancement of the prin- 
| ciples or doctrines of Friends. And he was him- 
self a consistent and steadfast supporter of those 
| doctrines. 

And by his perfect resignation to the will of 
the Father, and his calm state of mind during his 
last severe illness, have we not reason to hope 
| that the loss to his family and friends is his eter- 
nal gain? 


Our friends who furnish obituaries for insertion 
in the Review, will please to remember, that the 
|Monthly Meeting of which the deceased was a 


| member isalways required. Notices, if deficient 
| 


in this particular, are necessarily omitted. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

| The Winter Term will commence on the second 
| Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application 
| may be made to JonatHaN Ricuarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by whom all the information required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
| with the undersigned. 


Tue Semt Annvat Examination will commence 
|ou Second-day, 9th mo. 11th, and close on the 
morning of Fourth-day following. The presence 
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of parents and others interested in the subject of 
Education is respectfully invited. 
Copies of the Order of Examination may be ob- 
tained at the office of Friends Review. 
( 
| 


CuHarLes YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


LETTER FROM A SLAVEHOLDER. 


To the editor of the N. Y. Tribune: 

Sir: Lam a citizen of a slave-holding State, 
and the owner of a family of slaves, consisting of 
a grand-mother, children, and grand-children, 
who I intend shall never serve another master. 
I am firmly convinced of the evils and injustice 
of our system of Slavery. And, like thousands 
of others in our State, for years, have been look- 
ing anxiously for some practical plan by which 
Slavery may be eradicated. Although the evil 
is manifest, and the requirements of justice clear, 
yet, the question remains to be decided, what 
measures are best calculated to extirpate the 
evil, and restore to freedom the colored race, who 
were originally wrongfully torn from their native 
country, and. in violation of every principle of 
justice, sold into a state of bondage. 

The ardent Anti-Slavery men of the non-slave- 
holding States will doubtless say: “ Men who 

_are admitted to be wrongfully held in Slavery, 
ought to be immediately emancipated.” Well, 
if this be admitted, the question still remains, 
how shall we convince the numerous owners of 
slaves, that it is their duty, and that justice de- 
mands of them, an immediate and instantaneous 
emancipation of all their slaves? I will not re- 
mark upon the difficulties and evils which would 
arise from such a sudden and universal emanci- 
pation of the colored race. It is sufficient to 
say, that a universal and firm conviction pervades 
the entire community of the slave-holding States, 
that a general and sudden emancipation of all 
our slaves, would be attended with the most 
enormous evils both to the white and colored | 
population. Whether this opinion is well or ill, 
founded can make no difference. For, so long as 
that opinion exists, it is impossible that a univer- 
sal, voluntary emancipation can take place. And 
that forcible emancipation cannot take place in 
the slave-holding States, is equally clear. 

As you have strongly and justly remarked, in 
your reply to Mr. Goodell, that non-slaveholding 
States “have exactly the same rightful power 
over Slavery in Virginia or Alabama that we 
have over slavery in Cuba or Brazil—not one 
particle more.” The power of moral influence 
belongs equally to all parts of the Union, to the 
citizens of the non-slaveholding States. To give 
effect to moral influence, the subject should be 
so treated as to convince the judgments and not 
to excite the passions and prejudices of the slave- 
holding community in the South. A system of 
gradual emancipation is the only one which is 
practicable. There are numerous advocates of 
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such a system in the slaveholding States, anj 
especially when coupled with Colonization. |f 
our Northern brethren were to refrain from ad. 
vocating the doctrines looking to a forcible eman. 
cipation of slaves, and—admitting that the sub. 
ject of emancipation belongs exclusively to the 
States in which the institution exists—should 
treat the subject temperately, using only such 
moral influence as would be calculated to prepar 
the public mind for a system of gradual emand- 
pation, they would do far more toward era:dicat- 
ing Slavery than, they can reasonably hope to a- 
complish by a contrary course. 

It may be thought by some that the process of 
gradual emancipation is too slow in accomplish 
ing the desired object. But such a system may 
be adopted in each of the several States in which 
Slavery exists, as the public mind is prepared for 
it, and, wherever adopted, will entirely accon- 
plish the object desired, in a reasonable time. 
Such a system may be in progress in one, two 
or more States, at the same time. The example 
of such States will have a powerful influence 
upon others, and in time all will come into the 
system, and all will ultimately be relieved from 
the evils of slavery. But if force is to be relied 
upon, the object cannot be attained, if at all, but 
by wars, revolutions and the most horrid convul- 
sions, which will result in a severance of our hap- 
py Union, and the entailment upon the disrupted 
parts of perpetual war. These evils may all be 
avoided by the resort to the rational means sug- 
gested above. 

Voluntary emancipation is gradually becoming 
more and more common. This has already had 
a considerable effect upon the relative increase 
of free white persons and slaves. As the com- 
merce and wealth of the nation increases even 
more rapidly than its white population, the re/ative 
ability of the country to colonize free persons of 
color is constantly increasing, and leaves no room 
to doubt of our ability to colonize the whole of 
our colored population, if the slaveholding States 
should choose to couple with their system of 
gradual emancipation the condition of coloniza- 
tion in Liberia. 

Such colonization would powerfully encourage 
and induce voluntary emancipation ; especially if 
the system of emancipation should apply only to 
those hereafter born, as humane masters would 
generally emancipate the parents of children who 
had become free, under the system of gradual 
emancipation. 

The strong argument with Southern slave- 
holders against even gradual emancipation 3, 
that it would be interfering with vested rights ; 
but there cannot be a vested right in a child wn- 
born. Consequently, objectors would be shorn 
of this argument by making the system apply 
only to children thereafter born. If any object 
to this, because such discrimination would be 
unjust, I reply,—better take the system thus re- 
stricted than not at all. As gradual emancip* 
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tion can only prevail with the assent of the peo- | be obeyed; and any one who don’t obey me and 


ple of the slaveholding States, policy and wisdom | 
require that it should be so modified as to secure 
the popular support. 

As all strong excitement, on the subject of 
Slavery, has a tendency to check the progress of | 
public opinion in favor of gradual emancipation, 
it is greatly to be regretted that the present Con- | 
sress should have deemed it necessary to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise. That Compromise 
had, in a great degree, given peace to the coun- | 
try on the subjeét of slavery for more than thirty | 
years. The repeal has thrown the whole subject | 
open again, The only remedy for the mischief, | 
thus done, is to elect Members and Senators, | 
rho will stand pledged to re-enact that Compro- | 
mise. I fully agree with you, that that object | 
should be kept in view at every election, until 
the voice of the nation shall empkatically decide | 
that the wrong done shall be repaired. Let this | 
be accomplished, and no Douglas or Dixon will 
ever again dare to propose to annul the solemn 
compact. The reinstatement of the Missouri | 
Compromise may not accomplish al that some of | 
the abolitionists of the North desire; but if a| 
measure secures in part what they wish, reason 
dictates that they should heartly support it. The | 
sxccomplishment of a partial good will not prevent 
them from urging additional measures, on a fu-| 
ture occasion, which they may deem just and | 
proper. But they should always recollect that 
they are not to be the exclusive judges of what | 
measures are best calculated to relieve the coun- 
ity from an acknowledged evil. 


A Frrenp or GrapvaL EMANCIPATION. 
Mason County, Kentucky, July 13, 1854. 


Remarks. 

It seems to us that a conscientious man con- 
vineed of the wrong of slaveholding should begin 
the work of redressing that wrong at once. And 
ifwe were in our correspondent’s place, and the 
laws of that State forbade emancipation on her 
sil, and the teaching of slaves, we should re- 
move with them at once to some convenient lo- 
cality where no such tyrannical statutes existed. 
Then (or on our old plantation if the laws did | 
not forbid) we should say to those slaves, “ You | 
are free, and may leave if you choose ; but I ad- 
vise you to stay with me till I shall have taught 
you how to use and enjoy your freedom. I will | 
either myself teach you two hours daily or I will | 
employ some competent persons to do so; and I 
will share fairly with you the proceeds of my land 
ind your labor. At the year’s end, [ will settle 
firly with you, and any one who chooses may | 
take his portion and leave, while I with 
‘tose who remain will endeavor to raise a better 
‘top next year. I think you can all learn more, | 
live better, and save more, by staying with me, 
than by going off ; if you don’t think so, go ; or, 
i you stay now, go whenever you shall have come 
tothink so. But while you stay here, I must 








behave himself will have to leave.”’ 
Now, we feel confident that a slaveholder who 


|should adopt this course and firmly pursue it 


would soon have the finest plantation and the 
best crops in his county—keeping all his good 
blacks and getting rid of the bad ones, and with 
all his laborers working under the stimulus of 
personal interest, and impelled by pride to make 
as good a show as possible in the settlement at the 
end of the year. We believe the great majority 
of any planter’s slaves might thus be quietly 
educated into fitness for freedom and self-direc- 
tion, as well as into a competent knowledge 
of letters and the elemental arts, while the planter 
would find himself, at ten years’ end, not only 
wiser but actually richer than if he had con- 
tinued to hold his laborers in hopeless Slavery. 


| Rely on it, friend! it can never be dangerous nor 


impolitie to do right! and what Washington, 
John Randolph and many other eminent South- 
erns saw fit to do on their death-beds you may 
safely and wisely do while you live. 

We will not remark further on our corres- 
pondent’s suggestions, except to say that, while 
we believe in the Colonization of Western Africa 
by civilized and Christianized blacks, we have no 
idea that the Negro race will ever quit this 
country entirely, whether from choice or compul- 
sion. We believe the South could not afford to 
spare them, and do not see how they could well 
be got away. Were Slavery abolished, the South 


would not wish to be rid of her black laborers, 
any more than they would wish to go. Freedom 


Blessed 


reconciles where Slavery antagonizes. 


be Liberty '—N. Y. Tribune. 


PARIS AND THE FRENCH. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


I have been now, in all, about a month in this 
gay and flowery city, seeing the French people 
gay ¢ y city, seeing the , people, 
not in hotels and cafes, but in the seclusion of 
domestic life; received, when introduced, not 
with ceremonious distance as a stranger, but with 
confidence and affection as a friend. 

Though, according to the showing of my 
friends, Paris is empty of many of her most bril- 
liant ornaments, yet | have been so fortunate as 
to make the acquaintance of many noble and 


justly celebrated people, and to fecl as if I had 


gained a real insight into the French heart. 

I liked the English and the Scotch as well as 
I could like anything. And now I equally like 
the French. Exact opposites, you will say. For 
that reason all the more charming. The good- 
ness and beauty of the Divine mind is no less 
shown in the traits of different races than of dif- 
ferent tribes of fruits and flowers. And because 
things are exact opposites, is no reason why we 
should not like both. Thecye is not like the 
hand, nor the ear like the foot; yet who con- 
demns any of them for the difference? So I 
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regard nations as parts of a great common body, 
and national differences as necessary to a common 
humanity. 


I thought, when in English society, that it 
was as perfect and delightful as it could be. 
There was worth of character, strength of prin- 
ciple, true sincerity and friendship, charmingly 
expressed. I have found all these, too, among 
the French, and, besides them, something which 
charms me the more, because it is peculiar to 
the French, and of a kind wholly different from 
any I have ever had an experience of before. 
There is an Iris-like variety and versatility of 
nature, a quickness in catching and reflecting 
the various shades of emotion or fancy, a readi- 
ness in seizing upon one’s own half expressed 
thoughts, and running them out in a thousand 
graceful little tendrils, which is very capti- 
vating. 

I know a general prejudice has gone forth | 
that the French are all mere outside, without 
any deep reflection or emotion. This may be! 
true of many. No doubt that the strength of | 
that outward life, that acuteness of the mere | 
perceptive organization, and that tendency to | 
social exhiliration, which prevail, will incline to 
such a fault in many cases. An English 
inclines to moroseness, and Scotch perseverance 
to obstinacy: so this erial French nature may | 
become levity and insincerity; but then it is | 
neither the sullen Englishman, the dogged 
Scotchman, nor the shallow Frenchman, that we | 
are to take as the nation’s ideal. In each country | 
we are to take the very best as the specimen. 

Now, it is true that, here in France, one can 
find people as judicious, quiet, discreet, and re- 
ligious, as anywhere in the world; with views of | 
life as serious, and as earnest, not living for pre- 
tence or show, but for the most rational and re- 
ligious ends, Now, when all this goodness is 
silvered over, as it were, reflecting, like mother- 
o’-pearl, or opal, a thousand fanciful shades and 
changes, is not the result beautiful? Some fami- 
lies into which I have entered, some persons 
with whom I have talked, have left a most de- 
ligktful impression upon my mind; and I have 
talked, by means of imperfect English, French, 
and interpretations, with a good many. They 
have made my heart bleed over the history of 


reserve | 
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shade of Lafayette, it would seem, might tix Decis 


and say, ‘ Et tu, Brute!” the 
It is true, it is a sarcasm of Voltaire’s; by on 
Voltaire, though born a Frenchman, neither ep. 
bodied nor was capable of understanding the tne [ « 
French ideal. The French head he had, yf this « 
not the French heart. And from his bittelM the ¢ 
judgment we might appeal to a thousand nokfl Penn: 
names. The generous Henry IV., the nobel jons i 
Sully, and Bayard, the knight sans peur ct suf casua 
reproche—were these half tiger and half monkey! MM of th 
Were John Calvin and Fenelon half tiger aii remk 
half monkey? Laplace, Geoffrey, St. Hilaire, MM the n 
Cuvier, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Arago—wha fi dame 
were they? The tree of history is enrichel fi that. 
with no nobler and fairer boughs and blossom the a 
than have grown from the French stock. tion 
It seems a most mysterious Providence thi same 
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some nations, without being wickeder than other, 
should have a more unfortunate and disastrow 
history. 

The woes of France have sprung from the fae 
that a Jezebel de Medici succeeded in extern. 
nating from the nation that portion of the pe 
ple corresponding to the Puritans of Scotlané, 
England, and Germany. The series of persecv 
tions which culminated in the Massacre of & 
Bartholomew and ended with the dragonades w- 
der Louis XI1V., drained France of her life-blool 
Other nations have profited by the treasures the 
cast out of her, and she has remained por 
for want of them. Some of the best blood i 
America is of the old Huguenot stock. Hugue 
nots carried arts and manufactures into England. 
An expelled French refugee became the theolog: 





this beautiful country. It is truly mournful 
that a people with so many fine impulses, so 
much genius, appreciation, and effective power, 
should, by the influence of historical events quite 
beyond the control of the masses, so often have 
been thrown into a false position before the 
world, and been subjected to such a series of 
agonizing revulsions and revolutions. 


“Qh, the French are half tiger, half monkey!” 
said a cultivated American to me, the other day. 
Such remarks cut me to the heart, as if they 
had been spoken of a brother. And when they 
come from the mouth of an American, the very 





' 
cal leader of Puritanism in England, Scotland, U 
and America; and wherever John Calvin’s sy a 
tem of theology has gone, civil liberty has guj" § 
with it; so we might almost say of France, # = 
the Apostle said of Israel, “If the fall of thea we 
be the riches of the world, and the diminishing 
of them be the riches of the Gentiles, how mud The 
more their fulness !” 4 
When the English and Americans sneer at the a 
instability, turbulence, and convulsions of th the 
French nation for the last century, let us siggy PP 
ourselves what our history would have been, ba! we 
the “Gunpowder Plot’ succeeded, and the whol Von 
element of the Reformation been exterminated _ 
It is true, vitality and reactive energy migh 7 
have survived such a process; but that vitaliygyy ™ 
would have shown itself just as it has in Francgij "P° 
—in struggles and convulsions. The frequet be 
revolutions of France are not a thing to ® Th 
sneered at; they are not evidences of ficklencsg © 
but of constancy; they are, in fact, a prolongt yie 
struggle for liberty, in which there occur peri — 
of defeat, but in which, after every interval! Co 
repose, the strife is renewed. Their great diay - 
culty has been, that the destruction of the Reg Vat 
formed Church in France, took out of the cot } 
try entirely that element of religious rational te 
which is at once conservative and progressive. 3 ™€ 
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FRIENDS’ 
a alatenecinatierieaianiinmaniaeaieet 
Decision of A. D. Smith, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin, 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law. 
(Concluded from page 794.) 


I ought not to dismiss the consideration of 
this question without particularly adverting to 
the case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of | 
Pennsylvania, 16 Peters’ Rep. 540. The opin- | 
ions in the other cases cited are so conflicting, 
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islature cf Ohio. So also, about the same time, 
in regard to Indiana, and I believe Illinois. Up 
to 1837, the States esteemed it their duty, and 
slave States demanded its performance, to pro- 
vide by law for the execution and faithful obser- 
vance of this compact. All seemed to regard it 


{ . . . . . 
as a compact and nothing else; binding, it is 


true, and operative as law equally upon all, but 
still a compact, and a compact only. 


Again, it is respectfully suggested that the 
whole argument of Mr. Justice Story is based 
upon what is sometimes called the petitio princi- 
the members of the Court was so wide and fun- pu. He assumes that the Constitution makes it 
damental as greatly to impair the authority of — ae Federal ee to enforce 

7 : . . > 3 o »¢ rT sec » , . 20 
that decision. It affirms the constitutionality of | 2 ee “ RAE SOCEEOS DY CO CemUpES, 
the act of 1793 upon contemporaneous exposi- | and then infers that it must necessarily have the 
os ee Sh Sethe a ae ,| power; and then, if Congress has it, the States 
tion in one respect and expressly defies the \ : 

. as cannot have It. 
same rule in another, for it pronounces the act All it ici liitnn. ses 7 
saat : Baad . admit that there is xpress pow 
constitutional in part, and unconstitutional in | he C eee ‘ i * . ee aie power in 
another part. Whatever of authority may at- | the ‘ onstitution 0 legislate upon this subject, 

ake | but it is claimed to be necessarily implied, ag j 

tach to it In consequence of the character and |  aeentall th ¢ of judi 1 I » 48 In- 
. ~.: s1denté 2 gre 12 re - 
eminence of the men who passed it, and of him | “0B! to the grant of judicial power. The 
ho signed it, is effectually counteracted by the | reclamation of a fugitive is first decided to be a 
WwW 0 signec It, 18 ene d J € y | 6 eas ? arising under the O nstit ti . 
decision of the Court that in one part of it at | U inl St " 5 ae thi ‘aes ot the 
*sanes : ' 2 ates, a lence W . * 
least the Constitution was violated. Cotempo- | ee rae , "of heen tt 1e judicial 
. . . : ' Fer. 8S mode Oo Inge Para né 
raneous construction confers the power of legis- ae . 7 7) tadietal © powers can 

. . ‘ ’ neve 9é@ sustained. 1e udicia , se 
lation and execution upon the States as well as ; J power is ex- 
Congress: for long before Congress assumed to | ‘ded in several respects beyond the legislative 
ongress; for long before Congress assumed to) whe adicial =: hens Eel 
act upon the subject, the State Legislatures had | power. the judicial power has jurisdiction in 
passed laws in fidelity to the compact, in most 
of which some of the framers of the Constitution 
had seats, and all of the slave States, and all or 
nearly all the free States, continued to exercise 
the power up to a very recent period. 


casual or incidental as to be of no force; and 
of the case of Prigg vs. Penn., it may be justly 
remkared that the discrepancy of opinion among 





cases arising between the citizens of different 
A citizen of New York may sue a citi- 
ye . . ¢ 

zen of Wisconsin upon a promissory note, bill of 


| States. 


exchange, covenants in a deed, in partition of 
| real estate, or even in ejectment for the posses- 
‘sion or title to lands. If a power of legislation 
Cotemporaneous history, cotemporaneous ex- | may, therefore, be grafted by implication upon a 
position, early and long-continued acquiescence, | judicial power, Congress may assume the whole 
all go to show the interpretation given to this 


power of legislation over these subjects in the 
provision of the Constitution by the States and 


respective States, and necessarily exclude State 
the people. The slave States passed acts to exe- legislation, and accomplish ata blow, the com- 
cute the compact. The free States did the same. | plete prostration and overthrow of the State soy- 
The action of the several States, or many of} ereignty. 

them, shows conclusively that they interpreted| Again, this case explicitly decides the claim 
the provision as a compact merely addressed to | of the owner to a fugitive slave to be a “case” 
the good faith of the States. The slave States | within the meaning of the Constitution. Hence 
appealed to the free States for legislative action | it is a suit not in admiralty or equity, and hence 
tocarry into effect this provision of the Federal | at common law within the meaning of the Con- 
Constitution, and demanded of the latter the! stitution. It also decides the determination of 
stern exercise of a power which it is now sought | the claim to be a judicial proceeding, and bases the 
to wrest from thew. In 1826, the State of| power of the Federal Government in the pre- 
Maryland appointed Commissioners to attend | mises upon the grant of judicial power, and the 


upon the session of the Legislature of Penusyl-| power of legislation assumed to be incidental to 
vania, and induce the latter to pass an act to|that. All these points, which are held to he res 
facilitate the reclamation of fugitive slaves. | adjucata, strike at the very vitality of the act of 
Their mission was successful. Pennsylvania| 1850, which attempts to confer such judicial 
yielded to the solicitations of Maryland's Com- | power upon Commissioners. Time will ndét per- 
missioners, and passed the act of 1826, which | mit a further review of this case. In my judg- 
was afterward declared void by the Supreme | meut, the opinion of the Chief Justice completely 
Court of the United States in Prigg vs. Pennsyl- | overthrows that of the Court, and, so fur as he 
vania. In 1836 or 1837, similar Commissioners | attempts to argue his points, beyond dotbt or 
were appointed by the State of Kentucky to the | controversy establishes the doctrine here con- 
State of Ohio, whose mission resulted in the pas- | tended for. 

sage of a most stringent fugitive act by the Leg-! In view of the dissentient opinions of the 
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members of the Supreme Bench ; in view of the 
discrepancy of opinion which has characterized 
all other decisions wherein the question has been 
raised and argued; in view of the fugitive char- 
acter of the power here claimed by Congress, 
leaping from article to article, from section to 
section, and from clause to clause, hovering now 
over a grant, then over a compact, fluttering now 
round an implication, then around an incident, 
to find whereon it may rest its foot; in view of 
the alarm which has seized upon many of the 
States in consequence of the enormous power 
which it has called upon Congress to assume in 
its behalf, and the deep wounds which it seeks to 
inflict upon the rights and sovereignty of the 
States and upon the great principles of human 
freedom ; ia view of all this, are we not justified 
in asking of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to review their decision as the majority 
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°, » ° } 
pronounced it in the case of Prigg vs. Common- 


wealth of Penn.? 


On the contrary, Chief Justice ‘Taney, in his | among the Rocky Mountains, has made its ap- 
dissenting opinion, though he admits the right | pearance in Delaware County, Pa., where it is 
of Congress to legislate, but does not argue it, | now building its nest and raising its young. The 
thinks the compact peculiarly enjoins the duty writer had, a few days since, the pleasure of ex- 


upon the States. 


If, after all, the principles of that decision shall | farm of S. Trimble, near Concordville. The con. 
be reaflirmed, there still remain the great ques- | 


tions of trial by jury, the unauthorized delega- 


| 


tion of judicial power, the ex parte proceedings, | 
without process, which change the status of the | 


person whose liberty is attacked, and some others, 
untouched and undetermined. 

We thus find ourselves without any authorita- 
tive judicial guide in relation to the act of 1850. 
The fundamental questions here raised have, 
some of them been controverted for some years, 
and those which it was the design to settle in 
the case just quoted, remain yet as fruitful sub- 


jects of bitter discussion and discordant action ; | 


for it may be truthfully affirmed that that 
decision has never been deemed satisfactory, 


but has ofven been called in question on both | 


sides of the controversy. Other questions here 
presented have not been settled judicially, but 
as yet every Court and judge is bound to consider 
and determine for itself, according to its best 
judgment. 

Well knowing the cost, I feel a grateful con- 
sciousness of having discharged my duty, and 
full duty; of having been true to the sovereign 
rights of my State which has honored me with 
its confidence, and to the Constitution of my 
country, which has blessed me with its protec- 
tion, and though I may stand alone, I hope I 
may stand approved of my God, as I know | do 
of my conscience. 

It becomes my duty, therefore, to make the 
following order : 

In the matter of the Petition of Sherman M. Booth 


for a Writ of Habeas Corpus, and to be discharged 
from Imprisonment. 


This matter having been heard upon the peti- 
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tion, and return to the writ issued herein, anj Ley 
the return of the respondent Stephen VY, R. ps 
Ableman thereto, and having been argued }y h . 
counsel ; and there appearing no sufficient cays a | 
or warrant for the detention of the said Shermay ™ 
M. Booth, and no sufficient reason being show =, 
why he should be restrained of his liberty by ei 
reason of the premises, or of anything contained i 
in the return to the said writ of Habeas Corpus, ther 
or for any other cause; it is therefore hereby to tl 
ordered, that the said Sherman M. Booth te, pe 
and he is discharged from the said imprisonmen lie 
whereof he has complained, and that he go hene J ,.., 
and at large, without day. abo 
A. D. Smita, Associate Justice witl 

of the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin. the 
swa 

A NEW BIRD. ( 

The Cliff Swallow, (Hirundo Fulva,) a curious = 
species, heretofore but little known, except Yet 
Thi 

tier 

saw 

amining two of these nests in a barn on the 2 
struction is very curious, being somewhat in the ¢ 
shape of a retort with ashort neck. ‘The strange per 
appearance of this little bird has excited some i 
curiosity among the farmers.— Evening Bulletin. ; 
This notice reminded us of an article we hai J”) 
somewhere seen, in looking over an old magi a 
zine or newspaper. After some search, we have 7 
found it. It is a very pretty incident, and wa 
originally published in the Greenfield (Mass) § "° 
Advertiser. The Republican says that the same a 
bird has appeared on the premises of Dr. Jacob = 
Ricabaugh, in Tredyffirin, in this county, and W 





has built its peculiarly formed nest under the 
eves of his barn. They generally build in cliffs; 
the nest being in the shape of a retort with a 
short neck. 


























BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

The Cliff Swallow is not, we believe, a regu- 
lar summer sojourner in these parts. His visits 
are believed to be only occasional—few and far 
between. At any rate, we are informed that he 
has no regular haunts. ‘The farm that he glad- 
dens this year, may not be cheered by his pre 
sence for many coming seesons. We have an ex- 
cellent anecdote to tell of these interesting birds. 
It was related to us, if not by an eye witness, by 
one who received it from an undoubted source. 
These birds, as do nearly all the birds of this 
latitude, take their departure hence with the 
summer, for the warmer skies. Several years 
since, a large number of them had their nests 
upon a barn in the south part of Deerfield. 

At the usual period their northern homes were 
abandoned, and the tribe took its flight for the 
tropics. After a time a solitary individual wa 
seen lingering among the forsaken habitations. 
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Various conjectures were started to account for | 
its tarrying. lt might be that he had not | 
strength enough for so distant an expedition ; or | 
he might have accidentally been left behind in | 
the general migration, and feared to encounter 
the perils of the journey alone. The autumn 
passed away, and still that solitary stranger re- 
mained, braving the frosts and the pelting of the 
storms of winter, Spring came and yet he was | 
there. An occurrence so singular, and contrary | 
to the habits of the migrating tribes, caused his | 
motions to be watched with more attention. At 
length another head was observed, protruded | 
from one of the nests, which seemed to be the 
abode of the bird, which had been remarked 
with so much interest. On examining that nest | 
the mystery was beautifully solved. Another | 
swallow was found there a prisoner. 

One of its legs had become entangled bya} 
thread of horse hair, which had been used in the | 
lining of the nest, and held it there a captive. | 
Yet it was not deserted by its faithful mate. 
Through all the long and dreary wiuter, this pa- 
tient self-devoting love supplied her wants. He | 
saw without regret but for his hapless consort, | 
the deepening gloom of the fading year ; he felt | 
without feeling, but for her, the advancing rigor | 
of winter , and if he, at times, remembered the | 
sunny skies of the South, and the pleasure his | 
tribe were there enjoying, it was only to sigh | 
that she could not partake them. By night, and | 
by day, in sunshine and in cloud, in the calm | 
and the tempest, he was with her ministering to 
her wants, and cheering the hours of her hope- | 
less captivity by his caresses and untiring devo- | 
tion. Now do you suppose that the vulture is 
capable of such heroic constancy and general 
self-sacrifice ? Or did you ever hear anything 
like this authenticated of the fearless vulture ?— | 
West Chester Register. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


YE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


Salt of the earth, ye virtuous few, 
Who season human-kind ; 

Light of the world, whose cheering ray 
Illumes the realms of mind. 


Where Misery spreads her deepest shade, 
Your strong compassion glows : 
From your blest lips the balm distills, 
That softens mortal woes. | 


By dying beds, in prison glooms, 

Your frequent steps are found ; | 
Angels of love! you hover near, 

To bind the stranger’s wound. 


You wash with tears the bloody page 
Which human crimes deform : 

When vengeance threats, your prayers ascend, 
And break the gathering storm. 


As down the summer stream of vice 
The thoughtless many glide, 

Upward you steer your steady bark, 
And stem the rushing tide. 
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Where guilt her foul contagion breathes, 
And golden spoils allure, 

Unspotted still your garments shine— 
Your hands are ever pure. 


Whene’er you touch the poet’s lyre, 
A loftier strain is heard; 

Each ardent thought is yours alone, 
And every burning word. 


Yours is the large expansive thought, 
The high hereoic deed ; 

Exile and chains to you are dear— 
To you ’tis sweet to bleed. 

You lift on high the warning voice, 
When public ills prevail ; 

Yours is the writing on the wall 
That turns the tyrant pale. 


And yours is all through History’s rolls 
The kindling bosom feels ; 

And at your tomb, with throbbing heart, 
The fond enthusiast kneels. 


In every faith, through every clime, 
Your pilgrim steps we trace; 


And shrines are dressed, and temples rise, 
Each hallowed spot to grace. 


And pzans loud, in every tongue, 
And choral hymns resound ; 

And lengthening honors hand your name 
To time’s remotest bound. 


Proceed! your race of glory run, 
Your virtuous toils endure! 
You come, commissioned from on high, 


And your reward is sure. bDARBAULD. 


Zenophon observes in his treatise of econo- 
my, that if every thing be kept in a certain 
place, when anything is worn out, or consumed, 
the vacuity which it leaves will show what is 
wanting ; so if every part of our time has its 
duty, the hour will call into remembrance its 
proper engagement. BosweELL. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The Royal Mail steam- 
ship Asia, arrived at New York on the 24th, bring- 


| ing Liverpool dates to the 12th ult. 


The Emperor of Russia has ordered the com- 


| plete evacuation of Wallachia and Moldavia by 


his troops. It is believed that this movement is 
in consequence of the danger which menaces the 
Crimea and other Maritime prvuvinces of Southern 
Russia. 

The Russian regiments in Bessarabia and Cher- 
son, are to move in all possible haste to the Crimea, 
while those in Moldavia march to occupy their 
places. 

The Austrian troops which were on their way 
to Gallicia, Bukovina and Transylvania have re- 
ceived orders to halt for the present. 

Thirty-six thousand Turks and French, but no 
English, were in the Dobrudscha. 

Great preparations were making for the attack 
upon Sebastopol. Shipping available forthe tran- 
sport of men or stores, was collecting at Varna 
and a number of heavy guns and bombs had 
arrived there for the use of the attacking force. 
The Russians at Sebastopol, meanwhile, were pre- 
paring for a vigorous resistance. The roads were 
mined, entrenched, intersected and flanked with 
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redoubts, and the most strenuous efforts were 
made to overcome the difficulties of the ground- 
works. The inhabitants were ordered to quit 
their dwellings upon the first signal of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. A plot to burn the Russia 
tleet at Sebastopol was discovered. The affair 
was undergoing investigation, and several cap- 
tains of merchantmen and of the navy had been 
imprisoned. 

The British and French expeditionary troops 
had arrived at Perekop, the isthmus which con- 
nects the Crimea with the main land. 

A small English expedition had gone up the 
Sulina, mouth of the Danube, destroyed the Rus- 
sian stockades and burned Sulina to the ground. 

From the Baltic we learn that three thousand 
French troops and 600 English marines had effect- 
ed a tanding at three points on Aland without in- 
curring any loss. The Russians abandoned eight 
cannons on their approach. The large ships of 
the combined fleet remained at Letsund. The 
bombardment was expected to commence on the 
8th ult. 

The following are announced as the only con- 
ditions upon which the Allies will consent to make 
peace with Russia: ; 

ist. ‘he abolition of the Russian Protectorate 
over Wallachia,Servia and Moldavia, and of the 
Greek population of Turkey. 2nd. The freedom 
of the mouth of the Danube. 3rd. A revision of 
the treaty with reference to the limits of the Rus- 
sian power on the Black Sea. 

Ene.anp.—The Cholera was increasing at 
Liverpool. 

A letter in the London Times states that the 
Hudson Bay Company enjoy the exclusive right 
of the Russian American coast from 54.40 to Cape 
Spencer, near 58 North, by a certain agreement 
with Russia. On this arrangement, it 1s under- 
stood that Great Britain can tound a claim to the 
present actual possession of the only really valua- 
ble portion of theRusso-American coast, and there- 
by interpose an etiectual stop to its transter to the 
United States. 

Saxony.—The King of Saxony was killed on 
the 9th ult., ata place called Imst, near Innspruck. 
His carriage was overturned and he received a 
kick on the head from one of the horses, causing 
his death in half an hour afterwards. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Prince John. 

Sparn.—Arrangements were made for the de- 
parture of Queen Christina and her family, on the 
4th ult., but armed groups surrounded the palace 
to prevent her departure, and it was found neces- 
sary to abandon the project. fhe following day 
anumber of deputations presented themselves 
before the Junta to request that body to prevent 
Queen Christina from leaving the kingdom until 
she should be tried by the Cortes. The request 
was communicated to the Council of Ministers, 
which, after a long discussion, resolved to grant 
the request of the petitioners. 

Cuina.—The dates from Shanghai, are to 5th mo. 
30th. That city still continued to be held by the 
revolutionists. The emigration to California was 
increasing, and vessels cannot be obtained to fur- 
nish transportation forall who wish to go. The 
revolutionists continue to progress, and their army 
is said never to have been more powerful than at 
present. s y 

West Inpres.—The Cholera still continues its 
ravages at Barbadoes. In the country parishes 


9000 persons have been carried off by this fearfy] 
scourge, and in St. Michael’s no fewer than 6000 
have fallen victims to the epidemic. It had also 
made its appearance at Grenada and St. Lucia, 
Two thousand deaths are reported in the former 
island. 

Much excitement exists in Cuba in consequence 
of the news of the progress of the insurrection in 
Spain. An outbreak was daily expected, anda 
aumber of influential families were leaving the 
island. 


Mexico.—Gen. Yanez,. military Commandant 
of Sonora, has been ordered by Santa Anna 
to expel from the country all the French who ar. 
rived on board the Challenge. Gen. Yanez was 
extremely dissatisfied with this order and hesitat- 
ed to publish it, the French having come to Mexi- 
co upon an invitation from the Government, 
Count Raousset was daily expected to arrive at 
Guaymas. 

Ca.irornia.—The steamship George Law, with 
San Francisco dates to the Ist ult., arrived at New 
York on the 24th. 

Trade at San Francisco was dull, the market 
being overstocked with almost every kind of mer- 
chandise. 

A fire at Marysville had destroyed property to 
the amount of $300,000. The crop of breadstuffs 
this year is more than sufficient to supply the State 
for the next twelve months. Large shipments have 
already been made to Australia. The L[ndians at 
the Tejon Reservation had harvested their crops, 
and the yield is said to be very large. Col. Healy 
has been appointed agent of the Government in 
place of Lieut. Beale. This has caused great dis- 
satisfaction among the Indians, and a number had 
lett the Reservation in consequence. The Chinese 
continued to arrive in great numbers. Nearly one 
thousand had arrived within the previous fortnight 
and eight or ten thousand more were on their 
way. 

Orecon.—The election in Oregon has resulted 
in the success of the Democrats. ‘I'he vote for a 
convenuon was 3,210; against it 4,079—majority 
against convention 869. ‘Lhe foremost of the over- 
land emigrants had arrived. Rich gold digyinys 
have been discovered on the Coquille River, wurty 
or forty miles east ot Port Oxford. 


Domestic—The yellow fever has broken out 
with great virulence at Savannah. 

Extensive fires have prevailed among the moun- 
tains and forests in several of the norihern Siates 
within the last fortnight. Among the most des- 
tructive may be noted those in Maine, in several 
of the northern counties of Ohio, several near Al- 
bany, N. Y.,among the Catskills, and in the Green 
mountains, Vermout. The latter is stated to have 
travelled six miles in a direct line in the course of 
five or six days and to be still spreading. 


A destructive conflagration also occurred at 
Troy, N. Y., on the 25th ult., consumiug from two 
to three hundred buildings and destroying proper- 
ty estimated at a million of dollars, and oue at 
Wadsboro, Maine, in which half a million’s worth 
of property was consumed. 

Lerd Elgin has informed the State Department 
that pending the action in the Provinces on the 
Reciprocity Treaty, the St. Lawrence wiil be 
thrown open to American vessels. 

Commander Hollins has been arrested at the in- 
‘tance of the sufferers by the Greytown outrage. 
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